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AGRICULTURAL. 


From ‘ Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, 1838.’ 


ON MULBERRY TREES. 


The Committee on the Cultivation of Mulberry 
Trees, Silk, &c. respectfully report: That applica- 
tions for premiums have been made by Miss B. G. 


Phillips and sisters, and Joseph S. Holt, of Andover, | plants for the first season were rather small ; and 
for plantations of mulberry trees, and by Gardner | 


B. Perry, of Bradford, for a nursery of the same, 
for a description of which we refer to the statements 
made by the claimants, which the committee be- 
lieve are fully sustained by the appearance of the 
trees, and recommend the following awards: 

1. To the Misses Phillips, for their orchard of 
one acre, containing five hundred trees, the first 
premium of $25 00. 

2. To Mr Joseph 8S. Holt, for his plantation of a 
little less than a half acre, containing fifteen hun- 
dred trees, the second premium, $20 00. 

3. To Mr Perry, for his nursery adapted to the 
growth of silk, $20 00, 

The committee in submitting their report, think 
it proper to observe, that though these were the 
only applications made, yet they should not have 
felt it their duty to recommend the awards, had 
they not thought them justly merited on account of 
the flourishing state of the trees and the apparent 
skilful management bestowed upon them. 


GARDNER B. PERRY, 
JOHN W. GROSVENOR, 
EDWARD S. DAVIS, 
ASA A. ABBOT, 
ABEL NICHOLS, 

Committee. 


MISSES PHILLIPS’ STATEMENT. 


To the Committee of the Essex Agricultural Society 
on the Cultivation of Mulberry Trees : 


GentLemen—The land on which our Yrehard 
stands, hrs for some years past, been lying at grass; 
was ploughed up in the fall of 1337. Soil a grav- 
elly mould, rather inclined to moisture. The trees 
were procured of Rev. G. B. Perry, of different 
ages, from six to ten years, and in height, from five 
to twelve or thirteen feet, possessing fine roots, 
and were very flourishing—five hundred in number, 
which were set out in May. ‘They stand in rows, 
sixteen feet apart, and generally four feet from each 
other in the rows, and occupy one acre, They are 
the kind known as the Italian, The estimated val- 
ue of the trees at the time of transplanting was 
one hundred dollars; they have grown well this 


The land was well manured, and the spaces be-_ 
tween the rows have been cultivated with beans and | 


winter squashes, of which there were good crops, 
The surface of the land is level. Expense of plant- 
ing the trees, about twelve or thirteen dollars. 


“Andover, Dec. 20, 1838, 


-| To the Committee of the Essex Co. Agricultural So- 
| ciety on the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tee. 


| GentLemeN—I offer for premium a growth of 





| 


| The seed was sown inthe spring of 1832. The 


| MR. HOLT’S STATEMENT. 


the White Mulberry tree, of about 1500 plants. 
The following is the method adopted in their cuiti- 
| vation : 


|although they were covered in autumn with straw 
| and coarse manure, they were hilled to the ground 
| by the severe frosts of the following winter. The 





| second season they grew to the height of about 2 

feet. In 1835 they were re:noved fiom the bed to | 
a gravelly knoll, in a field exposed to bleak winds, | 
and planted in hedge-rows, 8 feet asunder, and the 
trees one foot apart in the rows. The ground has} 
since been improved in raising potatoes and beans | 
alternately ; very little manure having been used, | 
and that in the hills of the growing crop. My ob- 
ject has been to raise the trées by a slow, healthy, 
and substantial growth; and | have thus far suc- 
ceeded in preserving them, while many who have 
urged their trees forward too rapidly, have been 
sadly disappointed in having them destroyed by our 
severe winters. 

I will merely add, that if applied for, a part of 
the trees will be disposed of at a reasonable price, 
as I have a larger number than I need for my own | 
use. 


Respectfully, | 
JOSEPH 8. HOLT. | 
Andover, Oct. 1, 1832. 





MR PERRY’S STATEMENT. 
To the Commiitee of the Essex Agricultural Society 
on the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree : 


The nursery which [ submit to the committee for 
examination and award, is the produce of two and 
a quarter pounds of seed, sown in 1836, one pound 
Italian and the remainder of the kind sold as the 
Chinese. The seed came up tolerably well, but 
owing to the unfavorable season, many of the plants 
died during the summer, and those that lived grew 


tected with pine boughs (probably the best protec- 


one-half, perished. In the year 1837 they proved | 
more flourishing, and were less injured by the suc- | 
ceeding winter. This year they have had a vigor-| 
ous and healthful growth, exhibiting a full and swell- | 





Snagit he | 
ches. They stand in wide rows, wit a space be- | 


/ tween the rows of five or six feet, well adapted to} 


‘ bags | feeding worms, where it is thought best to suffer| ments were made, useful and interesting accounts 
season and now appear in a healthy condition.— | 


{the trees tostand in nurseries—a method, however, 
which my own experience would not justify me in 
|recommending. I have not taken pains to ascer- | 
tain with much accuracy the number of trees ; they | 
probably amount to five or six thousand. The land | 
is a gravelly loam, rather inclined to be dry ; had 
been cultivated the two previous years with corn 


but very little, many hardly putting forth more than | 
four or five leaves, and in the winter, though pro- | 


tion they could have,) a considerable portion, full | 





and potatoes, pretty well manured. The soil has 
not, I think, proved as favorable to them as that of 
some pieces which I have before devoted to a sim- 
ilar use. The reason, so far as I have been able to 
discover it is, that it contains a large portion of 
clay. It is not easy to state the expense with much 
accuracy,so much of the iabor being performed at 
what farmers call odd jobs ; but of one thing I have 
become fully convinced, that in common with many 
others, I have in former estimates set the sum too 
low. The seed cost about sixteen dollars, and the 
expense of labor, &c. amounted to from fifty to sev- 
entytive dollars, and I should not be surprised, could 
a full account be presented, to find it a still larger 
sum. 

A part of the trees in this nursery, together with 
some thousands of others from five to eleven years 
old, in flourishing condition, are for sale. 


General Remarks on the Cultivation of Mulberry 
Trees. 


In compliance with a wish expressed by several 
gentlemen, I will subjoin to the report on mulberry 
trees a few observations, for the justness of which 
the committee are ne*ito be held responsible, as 


| owing to the time, it has not been practicable to 


submit them to their approval, though most of the 
statements which will be made were subjects of 
conversation with members of the committee, and 


I do not recollect but there was a perfect agree- 
| ment of opinion in respect to them. 


The raising of mulberry trees in this county for 
the purpose of producing silk in modern times, was 
commenced by Mr Enoch Boynton, of Newbury, 
who in 1822 planted some cuttings. His nursery 


| thus commenced, was increased by trees raised 


from seed, engraftings and cuttings, to more than 


, 42,000 in 1832. Upon the produce of them he fed 


many worms, produced considerable silk, for speci- 
mens of which he received more than one gratuity 
from this Society. <A few years after the last date, 
his farm passed into other hands, and the nursery 
was either dug up or suffered to run out, so that 
very few if any trees now remain. In 1829, and 
the years following, the writer of this anda few 
others, commenced nurseries. The seed sowed 
generally came up well, and the young trees grew 
thriftily, and the prospect of producing food for 
worms to any desired amount, was altogether en- 
couraging. A deep and spreading interest began 
to be awakened upon the subject. Many persons 
in different parts of the county set out plantations, 
in size from a few hundred to as many thousand. 


ing crown, and strong and properly inclined bran-| Worms were raised ina great imany families, from 


a few dozens by way of experiment, to many thou- 
sands for profit; reports of many of these experi- 


of which may be found in the printed transactions 
of the Society. Among other communications 
was an essay from the pen of Andrew Nich- 
ols, M. D., which deserves particular notice.— 
This article contains more just observations and 
practical wisdom than are found in any other work 
of the same extent on the subject that has fallen 
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under my observation, and it did much to recom- 
mend the silk business to the favorable considera- 
tion of the community. Many of the first efforts to 
produce silk yielded a good profit, and every cir- 
cumstance seemed to justify the expectation that 
the business, if followed with energy, would gener- 
ally secure a competence and not unfrequen‘ly lead 
to wealth, Just at this time of the most encour- 
aging promise, came the cold winter of 1834, whose 
destructive influence, not only upon the mulberry, 
but upon most fruit and other trees, especially of a 
tender nature, was too general and great to be soon 
forgotten. From that time, attention to the silk 
business has been gradually falling off, till the last 
one or two years, while the number of trees in the 
county has greatly diminished. 
nurseries have been suffered to run out; plantations 
have been cut down or otherwise destroyed ; and 
the impression has become somewhat prevalent that 


_ the climate, soil, or other undiscovered causes, are 
’ unfavorable to the growth of the mulberry tree, and 


therefore that the silk business cannot be advan- 
tageously pursued in this county. 

What is proposed in the subsequent remarks, is 
to enumerate some of the causes which it is believ- 
ed have united with the cold of 34 and of some of 
the winters since, in producing the injury which the 
mulberry trees have sustained, and thus deeply af- 
fecting that kind of property and working a great 
change in the public mind in respect to the pros- 
pect of the silk business among us. 

In enumerating these causes, I shall not consult 
any particular order, but present them as they oc- 
cur to my mind, 

1. ‘The first | will mention is, that a great num- 
der of the trees have been the offspring of unsound 
and disordered seed. There are many ways in 
which seed as small as those of the mulberry may 
be essentially damaged, so that, though not entire- 
ly devoid of the power of vegetation, yet so as to 
cause them to produce an imperfect and sickly plant. 
In the year 1831, the writer ef this sowed four oun- 
ces of seed, apparently good. A considerable por- 
tion of it vegetated, and yet the plants proved so 
feeble and sickly that nearly the whole were pulled 
up and thrown away the first and second year, while 
very few of those that were saved made trees of a 
vigorous growth. And I have seen other nurseries 
dwindling away, according to my best convictions, 
principally, from the same cause. 

Defect in the seed cannot be certainly determin- 
ed by sight alone, and in fact will often remain un- 
detected till exhibited in the plants the first, sec- 
ond, and sometimes the third year; but whenever 
or however late, it is believed the best economy 
would be consulted by destroying the trees and be- 
ginning again. A vigorous and healthful tree will 
occupy but little more space. than a sickly one, 
while it will yield many fold more food, and this 
food secure a more healthy race of worms, and these 
in their turn yield a much larger and more valua- 
ble produce of silk ; while the trees will be much 
less likely to be injured by cold or any other disas- 
trous cause. 

2. Many trees have, upon transplanting, failed, 
because taken froma nursery so much more highly 
manured and cultivated than the land to which they 
are removed. Most trees suffer from this cause, 
but it is believed that the mulberry has been a spec- 
ial sufferer, particularly because the opinion has 
prevailed somewhat generally, that the poorest soil 
was just as good, if not better for them, than that 
of a richer quality. But let us ask ourselves in so- 


Many flourishing | 


| 
_ber sense, what it is reasonable to expect must be | 
the fate of a young and tender nursling taken from 
a richand highly cultivated garden, sheltered from | 
the wind, furnished as it will be under such circum- | 
stances, with small root, and planted out without | 
much skill, in some of the most barren of our fields, 
devoid of all protection from the wind ? yet such 
is literally the history of no inconsiderable part of 
\the plantations which have had an existence in this 
‘county. Could not the end have been as well known 
before as it is at the present time, when no trace of 
their existence remains ? 

3. Another reason of the failure of the tree is to 
be found in the fact that they have been planted in 
soils unsuitable to their vigorous growth, Like 
most other vegetable productions they may live in 
a great variety of soils, but to live and grow, and 
produce a rich foliage, they require a loose, warm, 
sandy or slatey soil, tolerably deep, and with a po- 
rous subsoil; for if its reots have standing water 
about them for any time, they will soon meuld and | 
gradually decay, to the essential injury of the vigor 
if not to the destruction of the life of the tree. 
| 4A fourth cause of injury is, the trees have oft- 
‘en stood too. thick in the nursery; this prevents 
their putting forth a sufficiently full foliage. A 
tree cannot thrive well without a goed proportion 
of leaves, which must have opportunity to develop 
themselves, nor will the tree be healthful unless 
the leaves by exposure, enjoy air, motion, and sun, 
But I will not enlarge here, as this subject will 
come up under some of the fellowing particulars. 

5. We proceed to a fifth reason, which has preb- 
ably operated more extensively than any other cause 
which we shall give. This is the too close picking 
of the leaves. Very few persons at the commence- 
ment of the business of raising werms have an ad- 
equate idea how many they are likely to have hatch- 
ed from what seems a very small quantity of eggs. 
The result often is, that they find themselves over- 
stocked with worms. They very commonly over- 
rate the production of their trees for the first few 
years. They are obliged, therefore, to strip their 
trees very closely or let their worms, after they are 
a half or two-thirds grown, die. This they are un- 
willing to do, though it would be altogether the 
best policy. The mjurious effects of close crop- 
ping, no one acquainted with the physiology of veg- 
etation can doubt. In 1834, the writer of this, 
though having as many worms as could be well 
supplied from his nursery, being desirous to ac- 
commodate some friends in and out of town who 
were overstocked, permitted a considerable part of 
his nursery to be closely picked’; the result was,as he 
fully anticipated, the absolute loss. of many hundred 
trees, and the no inconsiderable injury to many 
more. Most of the nurseries and plantations of 
those friends which had been first stripped shared 
the same fate, several were almost entirely destroy- 
ed, and others, if net quite killed, have not yet ful- 
ly recovered. Under a former head I mentioned 
that leaves are essential to the vigorous and ‘health- 
ful growth of trees. [t is equally important that a 
portion of them at Jeast should develop them- 
selves fully and remain on the tree ‘till they fall 
naturally from the branches ; and though it may be 
departing a little from the subject, I will take this 
occasion to observe that it is almost equally essen- 
tial to the health and life of trees, that portions at 
least of the fruit, should remain till full maturity. 
I am fully persuaded that most of the injury which 
fruit trees have been supposed to suffer from the 











cold of our climate, would never have been realiz- 


ed, had it not been for the premature destructio n 


of the leaves from various causes, and the too ear- 
ly gathering of the fruit. 


G. There has been a disease which has prevailed 
pretty generally among the mulberry trees, exhib- 
iting itselfupon the leaf, and which for want of bet- 
ter knowledge, | shall call the rust. By this name, 
I apprehend it will be readily recognized by most 
who have had any concern in their cultivation. 
This disease has made its appearance about the 
first of July, and continued to what is called the 
second flow of sap, when it has generally begun 
to disappear, or in other words, has not seized upon 
leaves which made their appearance after that time. 
Whatever may be the nature or the cause of this 
malady, one of its effects is similar to close crop- 
ping. By destroying the leaf, it prevents a full 
and perfect elaboration of the sap. Suitable food 
is not produced for the strength and growth of the 
tree, which in consequence becomes weak and sick- 
ly, if it does not actually die. Whether this dis- 
ease, as J have called it, is produced by insects or 
is an actual malady in the plant may be known to 
others; I am not able to determine confidently in 
respect to it. It has certainly proved a very seri- 
ous obstacle in the way of producing silk, making 
lis appearance just about the time when there is 
the greatest call for food by the worm. Informa- 
tion on the cause and the remedy would be of es- 
sential service to the community, and would be 
very gratefully received by the writer of this. 


7. The trees have suffered somewhat extensively 
from the web worm, (I use a term which I suppose 
will be generally understood.) These usually 
make their appearance and begin their work about 
the middle of August ; perhaps some years a little 
later. How, with the webs of these worms spread 
over whole trees and sometimes covering large 
portions of nurseries, the opinion could have at- 
tained currency that there was no worm or insect 
which would touch the mulberry, is not easy to say, 
and yet this very summer, a statement to this 
amount has found a place in several of the most 
popular journals. Great injury has certainly been 
done by these worms. They destroy the foliage, 
and thus rob the tree of proper nourishment, even 
when they work upon trees whose leaves have not 
been picked; but if they take those which have 
been disrobed of a large part of their foliage for 
the purpose of feeding the worm, as is frequently 
the case, the only wonder is that a single tree 
should survive. The tree is thus deprived both of 
the earlier and later growth of leaves ; no sap can 
therefore be perfectly elaborated, no suitable nour- 
ishment is provided either for the growth or life of 
the tree; how can it then escape ? 


I may be allowed to make an observation, rela- 
tive to the injury which our fruit trees suffer from 
the same cause, though produced mostly by worms 
differing in some particulars from those which ap- 
pear upon the mulberry. Most persons seem to be 
aware of the damage done to trees by the caterpil- 
lar, which makes its appearance in the early part 
of the season, and many take some pains to destroy 
them; while it is apprehénded that comparatively 
few think much of the ravages produced by the 
web and other worms which destroy the foliage in 
the latter part of summer and beginning of autuinn, 
and make very little effort to ward against it, when 
the truth is, that the actual and permanent damage 
done by the latter is equal and probably much 
greater than that by the former. Keep your trees 
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clear of insects in in ioe autumn sit: you wish ait 
fruit the next year. 

& The mulberry tree has to some extent shared 
with the pear tree in what is called the fire blight. 
This disease has not, to my knowledge, prevailed | 


very extensively, yet it has had its agency among | that now bestowed upon it. 


other causes in diminishing the expectations of | 
gain from this branch of business. 
were more general, 
knowing, in 1837, than in any year before or since. 
The insect which causes this blight seems to be | 
enlarging his field of operation, and there are rea- 
sons to fear if some effectual remedy be not discov- 
ered, that other trees will suffer from its opera- 
tions as extensively as the pear tree has in years 
past. 

It is believed that the above causes, with some 
others which would be mentioned were it not for 
the great length to which this article has extended, 


should be regarded as concurring with the cold of 
afew of the past winters in producing a state of 


unthriftiness among a great portion of the mulberry 
plantations, and the actual destruction of not a few 
of them. 

The question which then naturally presents it- 
self, is, whether under such circumstances there 
are sufficient encouragements still remaining to 
justify further efforts to continue and increase the 
means of silk culture in the county, or had the 
patronage of the society be better turned to some 
other source ? In coming toa rational determina- 
tion on this point, it will be necessary to look over 
the causes of failure and see how many of them 
may with proper effort and skill be remedied ; and 
then to enquire whether those which are beyond 
human power essentially to modify, are more nu- 
merous than are usually met with in most employ- 
ments of life. Upon such a survey, | apprehend, 
it will appear that with the exception of the cli- 
mate, all the hindrances to suecess in this business 
are as capable of being removed by effort, prudent- 
ly and perseveringly put forth, as those which pre- 
sent themselves in most other occupations in which 
men engage, and which by resolute effort they ei- 
ther remove, modify, or avoid. Nearly all of them 
are the very same which are met with in all at- 
tempts to cultivate the better fruits, and yet men 
do not despair in respect to them, nor are their ef- 
forts unattended with encouraging success, In re- 
gard to the climate even, it should not be forgotten 
that trees in past times have lived long and be- 
come large, and yielded a rich supply of foliage 
from year to year, and we certainly have no 
sufficient reason to think that such an essen- 
tial change has taken place in this particular 
as to justify the inference that they may not 
thrive aguin. 
during these last years of discouragement, there 
are no inconsiderable number of trees in different 
parts of the county, which have remained flourish- 
ing and have already attained a considerable size ; 
while it is a generally admitted fact by those who 
have given themselves opportunity to observe, that 
there is manifest a general improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the trees recently, especially during 
the last year, where any attention has been paid to 
their culture. 

We certainly do not find, therefore, in the caus- 
es above enumerated, sufficient reasons to abandon 
the enterprise, and will therefore subjoin a few 
reasons which we think should have considerable 
influence to induce a continuance in the effort to 
sustain and increase the business in this county. 


Its ravages | begin to yield some profit; 
so far as I had opportunity of | same time be improved, and the trees when grown 


'who might labor in this employment to advantage, 


And beside this, it is a fact, that | 


MOSES 


FRENCH’S STATEMEMT. 


| *_ Aenng these we present the fact that there 
lare large tracts of land in this county well adapted 
|to the growth of the mulberry, much of which is 
jnow yielding but little produce of any kind, and 
will not, unless itis put under a different culture than 
If these tracts were 
planted over with the mulberry, they would soon 
the land would at the 


To the Committee on the Cultivation of Crops: 


Gexviemen—I submit the following statement 
of a crop of barley that I raised the past season. 
The land on which it grew is a clayey loam, In 
1827 the sward was turned. The lot was planted 
with corn and potatoes, principally with corn, A 
shovel full of manure was put to each hill, and the 
crop was fair for the season. I cut the corn at the 
ground the 25th of September, bound it in bundles, 
and dried it in the field. The fodder was the best 


|would afford a great amount of good timber and 
‘fuel; and I will add, by forming obstructions to 
| the course of the winds, would in no inconsiderable ; 
| degree soften our climate, and thus make the whole |! ever had. Last spring I spread two loads of com- 
| county a more pleasant and healthy place to dwell] | Post manure on the lot. On the part where the 
in. | potatoes grew, it being the poorest, I spead one 
load of night soil, ploughed it all very shallow, so 
/as to turn up the sod, harrowed it well, and sowed 
two bushels of the two rowed barley, and then 
rolled it. It came up and grew finely, until the 
iheads began to show themselves. While it was 
green and tender, it was beaten down by a shower 
and wind, and much of it never rose again, espec- 





2. There are many persons, especially aged fe- 
males and children, whose time and strength in 
many places can now be turned to very little profit, 


and thus contribute mueh to their own support. 

3. It might be made the means of giving em- 
ployment to the inmates of the public alms-houses, ‘ ; ; 
penitentiaries, &c., and thus put them in the way ially where the night soil was spread. 
of meeting in whole or part the expenses of their | The lot contained one acre and twelve rods, and 
maintenance, and so relieve the community from a | yielded 39 1-4 bushels of sound grain. 
part of the taxes to which they are now subject. The straw is very bright, and worth to me more 
If there are any waste )ands suitable for the mul- than salt hay. 
berry connected with such establishments, it would | | prefer two the rowed barley as: being the largest 
be good economy for the towns or county to cover | kernel and best to yield. 
them over with young trees ; they would pay good | 
interest even as an article of fuel. 

4. It would multiply the productive employ- | 
ments of the county, which is always a subject of} TRISTRAM LITTLE’S STATEMENT. 
good policy to every community, for so the danger | ‘ ; boat Se i 
of fo saa from the saenes stil or fail-| To the Committee on Cultivation of Crope : 
ure of any one of them is comparatively diminished | 
and all classes of citizens become less dependent 


MOSES FRENCH. 
East Salisbury, September 27,. 1838. 





GentLemen—The field containing one acre, 
‘upon which my experiment in raising barley the 
upon the will of others, and the whole community | past season was made, was a dark clay loam of an 
more independent of other nations. | equal quality ; the year before was planted with 

5. It would call into exercise the inventive pow- | potatoes. Sometime about the last of April the 
ers of man, and thus improve and widen its sphere | land was ploughed and harrowed, sowed with one 
of operation. ‘bushel and three pecks of clean barley. After that 

G. It opens another page in the physical opera-| there was spread on one half the land three loads 
tions of the Creator, affords deep evidence of the | of pond mud, two of which was mixed with two 
wisdom, power, and providence of God, and by | bushels of lime, the other with ten bushels of leach- 


commumeating a wider knowledge of his works, ed ashes. The other part was dressed with about 
gives a better knowledge of Himself; a result) the same quantity of dirt which was hauled out 


| : 
which will not be thought of small consideration | from under a woodhouse. There was a simall strip 


by a moral and religious community, who feel that | left between the dressing without any manure, on 
there are other interests to secure beside the accu-| which the growth was quite inferior to the other 
mulation of worldly wealth. | parts, At the time of sowing, my intention was to 

Taking all these circumstances together, and| keep the parts separate. Before the grain was ripe 
weighing them as carefully as we can, we feel| the rain and wind had beat all the dressed part 
ourselves justified incoming to the conclusion, that down, and so badly tangled that it had to be cut 
though somewhat moderated in the expectation that | altogether, so that the exact quantity of each part 
the silk busineas would give unusual gain, that still | could not bg ascertained. There were 38 bushels 
there are good reasous to suppose it may be found as it run cf the mill. I think ifthe measure had 
sufficiently profitable to justify individuals in un- | been streeked, there would have been forty bushels. 
dertaking it, and that the public advantages are} Respectfully yours, 
likely to be such as to entitle it to the favorable | 


notice and patronage of the county society. 


TRISTRAM LITTLE. 
Newbury, Nov. 28, 1838. 


(Fr rom ‘the s same.) 


ON CULTIVATION OF CROPS. 

The Committee of the Essex Aricultural Society 
on wheat, rye, oats, and barley, have attended to 
the subject committed to them, and Report ; That 
they recommend that the accompanying statements | 
be published, and that the first premium of ten dol- 
lars be awarded to Moses French, of Salisbury, for 
his crep of barley, For the committee, 

ERASTUS WARE. 


Finances of a New England Slate.—Connecti- 
cut owes nobody, and has $21,000 in her coffers, 
besides a school fund of $2,000,000, yielding an 
annual revenue of $104,000. ‘The State paupers 
cost $1,700 year for their maintenance, but the 
State Prison earns a nett sum of $3000 or over. 


The scrip issued by Massachusetts, in aid of her 
railroads, commands a higher price on the London 
Stock Exchange than any other foreign securities. 











Topsfield, Dec, 25, 1838. 


Boston paper. 
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FARM ACCOUNT. 

We invite the attention of our readers to the sub- 
joined account of some Rhode Island farming. It 
will spéak for itself, and needs no commendation 
beyond what it is sure to receive from every intel- 
ligent observer, The condition of the place when 
it fell under the husbandry of this enterprising cul- 
tivator was unpromising enough. The hand of in- 
dustry directed by skill, has entirely changed its 
aspect.—We do not know what we can present to 
our readers more useful than such statements as 


these, Attention will be particularly called to Mr | 


Anthony’s opinion and use of ashes; his cultivation 
of millet, and his value of ruta baga. Whether he 


has discovered a preventive against the injury to) 


milk from the taste of turnips, 1s deserving of far- 
ther inquiry. We have, no doubt, however, that 
sugar beet and we know that the common blood 
beet would be a better feed for his milch cows than 
the ruta baga,and raised with equal ease. We 
should feel ourselves greatly obliged if other farm- 
ers in and out of the State would furnish us other 
accounts of a like exactness. ‘They would render 
a substantial benefit to the agricultural community. 
H.C, 


North Providence, 5 mo. 19, 1839. 

Resprecrep Freenp Henry Conman: Premis- 
ing that my mode of farming has been of too ordi- 
nary a character for its details to afford much of 
interest or instruction, | will now endeavor to fur- 
nish the statements requested. The farm on which 
I reside has been under iny management for thir- 
teen years, most of the time for the owner, but re- 
cently as tenant. It contains 150 acres: of this 
50 is wood land, and (not pretending to perfect ac- 
curacy in the division,) 30 pasture—leaving 70, 
which has been subjected to tillage; 12 of this is 
a bog, of peaty character, 18 inches in depth over a 
hard pan of sand, in which there sometimes occurs 
a minute portion of clay. There are, perhaps, 15 
acres of what may be termed loamy soil. The re- 
mainder, with the exception of a brook margin of 
about an acre of moist and more adhesive charac- 
ter, is very sandy witha gravelly er sandy subsoil. 

In 1826, the farm was in very poor cendition. 
There were probably not more than six acres that 
would have defrayed the expense of cultivation for 
one year ouly. The crops of that year were 5 tons 
of hay, 2 of oats, 3 of bog hay, hardly worth the cost 
of procuring, 200 bushels of potatoes, 200 of tur- 
nips, some fruit, and a supply of garden vegetables 
for the family. 

Prior to the period above alluded to the sandy 
portion of the farm had been occasionally planted 
with corn; the crops on an average yi@ding about 
eight bushels tothe acre. It afforded nothing for 
the scythe, an! was of so little value for grazing, 
that a neighbor rented so much of it as a cow pas- 


ture, the first year of my management for $15, as | 


the Jast season produced more than 60 tons of mil- 
let, clover, and other hay, besides including what 
is now one-half the value of my present pasture. 
Previous to 1829, farming had been with us but 
a secondary object, but by having ashed such 
grounds as were seeded, the quantity of hay had 
been considerably increased, and at this period, the 
cows were advanced to 15 for the purpose of bene- 
fiting the farm as well as for furnishing milk for 
market. The number was subsequently increased 
to 20, which with a pair of oxen anda horse have 
been the average stock of the farm for several 


| years, and has been as may be supposed an impor- 
| tant agent in its improvement. But of such as has 
| been effected in the condition of the sandy and most 
‘sterile part of it, ashes has been the basis. These 
have been two or three times applied atthe rate of 
about 200 bushels an acre, at intervals of three 
years, if the grass seed took well, otherwise often- 
| er, previous to a dressing of stable manure. The 
crops otained inthe process being millet, and the 
small or southern clover. ‘timothy and red-top 
have sometimes been added, and though coming 
later to maturity than the clover, always to advan- 
tage. The hay has been better for the practice, 
and a firmer sward turned over at the next plough- 
ing. The millet and grass seeds are mixed togeth- 
er and sown on a surface previously levelled by 
the roller, and spread over withashes, The millet 
crop may be stated at 1 1-2 ton—more of clover, 
with some diminution the second year. The field 
has sometimes remained in clover two years after 
the ashing, which has immediately preceded manur- 
ing. In other cases (and it has probably been the 
better practice,) a dressing of about 30 loads of 
stable manure, 27 cubic feet to the load, has been 
turned under, and the field planted with corn the 
second year, 

Thus treated, this kind of land will grow oats or 
barley, but generally not heavy crops of either.— 
Those to which it is best adapted are corn, millet, 
and clover. Whenatterwards ploughed, which has 
generally been in three or four years, some hard 
crop has been the first of the rotation. Manure is 
always applied for the benefit of this crop, and is 
always turned under—the sod rolled down and not 
disturbed by the after culture. —Of the different 
methods pursued ia reclaiming the bog, paring and 
burning was the cheapest and most effectual. “The 
elazy bed” way of the Irish would not soon have ac- 
complished the object, and what my fancy suggest- 
ed as an improvement on that method, grew more 
bushes than potatoes. This was, to plant until the 
sward should be rotted by the excavations of ditch- 
es previously spread over it for that purpose. Of 
the 12 acres now stocked to grass, about 4 only 
have had any manure excepting the ashes produced 
by burning the surface. Thorough drainage ap- 
pears indispensable to a reductionof the crude ma- 
terials of which this kind of land is composed, and 
without a breaking down of its fibre it can afferd 
but little nourishment for plants. Occasional plough- 
ing and manuring will also doubtless be necessary 
to sustain it in good condition, and when there 
is an excess of water to prevent a recurrence of its 





| 


‘in days during summer and a’ part ‘of autumn, but 
‘are always stabled atnight. Clover, the suckers of 
corn, and when these are gone, the tops, sometimes 
‘millet, and the tops of the French turnip or ruta 
baga furnish a succession of green crops which 
supply the deficiency in the pasture feed. In ad- 
dition to this they have also, two quarts of Indian 
meal each per day. ‘The quantity is increased on 


‘the failure of green food, with the addition of pump- 


kins or other vegetables. But during winter, or 
till such time as they are sold to the butcher, they 
are liberally supplied with Indian meal and shorts, 
and when it can be procured, flaxseed oil meal mix- 
ed together with some cut hay ten or twelve hours 
before feeding, and given in the form of swill. In 
summer the meal is fed dry. The cows are milked 
till sold, which is generally inthe spring. As they 
are turned off their placesare supplied as fast as 


|is necessary to keep up a uniform quantity of milk, 
| by such as have recently calved, or as reference is 
‘often had to beef in the purchase by those that 
“have been sometime in milk. A few of the best 
|are occasionally allowed to bring calves, but gen- 
erally the stock is entirely changed. This practice 
|has had the merit of convenience, but is neverthe- 
less of doubtful utility, for it is difficult to procure 
new milch cows in winter or spring that have been 
properly kept. Farmers in general provide only 
dry provender for their stock in winter, and a cow 
coming in under circumstances involved by such 
keeping will not ordinarily give more than two- 
thirds the quantity of milk that might be obtained 
from her if in suitable condition at the time of calv- 
ing. Liberal feeding afterwards will fatten the 
animal but generally not occasion large secretions 
of milk. 

When not at pasture the cows are kept most of 
the time in the barn, and stand on atight floor that 
descends from the manger to the sill, over which it 
| Projects a few inches and conducts the urine into 
a paved trench outside the barn through an aper 
ture of about five inches in width between the side 
and the boarding of the barn, extending the whole 
length of the. cattle floor. Through this vacancy, 
which is closed when necessary by shutters inside, 
the manure is also shoved into the trench, and ex- 
cepting incold weather, almost daily sufficiently 
covered with bog mud or loam to absorv: the urine 
and to protect the manure fram the influence of 
the sun and atmosphere. As often as these trenches 
are filled in the ploughing season, the manure is 
taken tothe field and turned under, most of it for 
hard crops, but occasionally for millet and for fall 
feeding. That which has been made late in au- 
tumn has sometimes been ploughed in on land de- 
signed for planting the ensuing season, In winter 
itis put in heaps on land to be ploughed in the 
spring, and when sufficiently thawed for the pur- 
pose, is also turned under, Thus managed, it does 
not ferment before it is placed beneath the sod or 
mixed with the soil. 

My management hitherto has been very defec- 
tive in regard to the root culture, having never rais- 
ed an adequate supply formy stock. Of the differ- 
ent kinds which I have grown for the purpose, I 
am inclined with some hesitation, to a preference 
for the French turnip or ruta baga. The former is 
by some supposed to be an inferior variety; but 
between the smooth kind and the Swede I know 
no difference either in produce or quality. The un- 
pleasant flavor which they impart to the milk of 











original wildness. —The pasture rarely affords suf- | cows that are fed with them I believe never occurs 
‘ficient feed for my cows. They however run out) if ten or twelve hours elapse between the time of 


| feeding and milking. 


Ihave pursued this method 
for years without any complaint of “ turnipy milk,” 
to avoid which [ had at one time abandoned the 
feeding. 

I consider millet almost an indispensable crop 
for light. and sterile soils. When grown of suita- 
ble fineness, a circumstance which depends on the 
quantity of seed sown, it is equal to English hay as 
provender, and better than most grasses for soiling. 
Grass seed, however, should not be sown with it 
except on inferior soils. For such ten or twelve 
quarts of seed to the acre is sufficient. Rich 
grounds require twice the quantity, which would 
inevitably destroy the young grass plants. Besides 
its value there is a consideration in its culture of 
great importance to the farmer —it does not inter- 
fere with his other * seed time and harvest.” The 





time ef sowing is from the twentieth of the fifth 
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is slow at first, and if sown earlier weeds are apt 
to get the start—if later it is liable to injury from 
early frosts. 

Topping corn is doubtless injurious to the crop. 
Taking away the suckers may be as great a disad- 
vantage, but of this [ am not as certain. The lat- 
ter greatly increases the quantity of milk when fed 
tocows. The tops are of less value for this pur- 
pose. Being given ina state of less succulency 
they have more tendency to fatten the animal. 

In addition to the produce of the farm, most of 
which has been sold in the form of milk and beef, 
from six to eight hundred dollars worth of grain 


/is by manure and plaster with grass-seed, 
4. I ull about twentythree acres a year. Where 


| I manure, as far as it will go, I use twenty loads to of new milk. 
the first of October. 


| the acre. 

| 5.1 apply my manure in a long green state. | 
| 6. I generally spread and plough inany manure | 
| for corn and potatoes. This season I carted a part | 
| of my manure into heaps. The first of April it un- | 
| derwent a fermentation until the 8th of May. IT) 
(then put it into hills forcorn. It did remarkably 
_ well. 
| % I plough my green swardin June. I let it | 
lay until the last of August; then drag it down. 


little meal which is scalded. 


2”) [ made 481 lbs. of butter, 100 Ibs. of cheese 
One cow was dry from March until 


23. I have nine old hogs, six pigs of native breed, 
crossed with the Mocho. I have made 3300 lbs. of 
pork, 

24. I feed my hogs with the slop from the house 


jand graze them on clover. I commence giving 


them apples, potatoes, pumpkins in the fall, and 
boil them together. Very soon I add a little prov- 
ender and then give some corn, 

25, L obtain from my hog styes generally, 15 


has been annually purchased for the stock, and till; The first part of September [ cross plough it; har- | loads of manure made from straw, cobs, and vari- 
within a few years, more or less, hay of this ; there | Tow it again; about the middle, sow on my seed ;| ous kinds of vegetables. 


is now a large surplussage. 

Excepting 20 cords bought in 1827, a0 manure 
has been purchased for the farm but ashes. 
these about 900 bushels annually on an average 
for the last thirteen years, 

The produce obtained last year from 63 acres, 
(seven of the bog being in preparation for seeding 


. ° + | 
contributed nothing to the amount of crops,) con- 


sisted of 100 tons of hay, millet and barley, allow- 
ing five pounds to the cubic foot; corn fodder and 
green stalks equal to 5 tons of hay; 12 tons of 
pumpkins, 175 bushels of corn, 400 of potatoes, 330 
of turnips, 30 of beets, and a supply of other vege- 
tables for the table. ‘ 
In an ordinary season I should probably have had 
from 1500 to 1800 bushels. 


the two previous, and the drought of last season, 
it has fallen considerably short for three years past. 
‘The farm is rented at 6 per cent. on its value, 
one-half the amount being expended in improve- 
ments. ‘This is added to the costor value of the 
farm. Of course the rent is annually advancing. 
The subjoined account gives the result of last 
year’s management, nothing having been credited 
the farm for house rent or horse keeping—for fruit 
or fur garden vegetables, or the daily and various 
services performed for the accommodation of my 
family. 
1838—1I mo., 1. Dr. 


Farm to stock 
“purchased during the year 


$2051 50 
611 00 





“ grain 633 77 

* Jabor and board of hands including my 
own 679 17 
“ rent 583 06 
‘* one years interest on stock _ 123 09 
* allother expenses 229 85 
$4911 47 

Cr. 

By cash received for milk $1510 55 
= - “ beef 963 16 
All other receipts including improvements 

of farm in part pay of rent 947 77 | 
Stock on hand [2th mo. 31, 2293 50 


$6015 28 


The deduction of 4911 47 


—_—_— 


Leaves a balance of 
in favor of the farm. 
Respectfully thy friend, 
ADAM ANTHONY. 


FARM REPORT D. 


To the Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society. ’ 


1. I have one hundred and two acres exclusive 
of wood land in my farm. 

2. The soil is rather warm. 
ally of loamy gravel. 


$1103 81 





It consists gener- 


The potato crop was a failure. | 


My average crop of 
corn is about 50 bushels, though owing to frosts of | 


apply a small quantity of manure and harrow it in. 
| & I mow 14 acres; the average yield is one and 





Of} a half tons to the acre. | 


% IT irrigate 17 acres. About the first of De- | 
cember the water is allowed to be put on, and kept | 
on until the 15th of April ; then taken off. If ap-| 
| plied as above stated the quality is herds grass and | 
redtop. The quantity is two tons three hundred to 
the acre onan average ; if kept on till the middle 
of May, it brings almost all kinds of noxious weeds, | 
| and coarse wide-bladed grasses, 

10. I put no manure nor plaster on irrigated 
lands. OnuplandI apply plaster and no manure. 

11. I have no low meadows excepting as above 
| stated, 
| 12. I have no bog or peat lands. 
13. I have planted six and a half acres in corn ;_ 
I plough the ground lightly and drag it down fine, | 
The seed is rolled in plaster; one-half consists of 
the large eight-rowed yellow corn; the other is! 
white red glazed corn. Of hog and sheep manures | 
I apply five loads tothe acre, put into the hills. | 
Judging from what I have gathered, the average | 
yield is sixty bushels to the acre. 

14. I planted one and a quarter acre in potatoes, | 
| One-half the manure was spread on and ploughed | 
| in; the other half was putin the hills. That which 
| was spread on and ploughed in proved best. The | 
| quantity raised on the one and a quarter acre was | 
| 345 bushels of long p'nk-eyed potatoes. 
15. I raised ene hundred bushels of the common | 
white turnip among my corn. | apply them after 
| boiling for hogs and fatting cattle. 
| 16, I sowed four acres of winter grain, three of 
/rye, one of wheat. The ground was prepared and | 
ithe grain sowed, and a small coat of manure was | 
| carted and spread atop of the grain before it was 
| harrowed, Of rye | sow 1 1-4 bushel, of wheat 2 
bushels to the acre. The kind of wheat is red | 
| bald wheat. The soil is a gravelly loam. The 
| seed was rolled in plaster. 

17. I have laid down to grass this season five | 
acres on the second of May; |] use six quarts of. 
seed to the acre. The land was sowed with oats ; | 
the oats were a small crop. 


18. My mode of making manure is by gather. | 


| ing all kinds of straw and weeds and by keeping | 
| all kinds of stock. 
| 19% My live stock consists of 2 oxen, 4 cows, 4 
| young cattle, 3 horses, 185 sheep and lambs. [| 
| have one barn 46 feet square, and another 23 by 42 | 
‘feet. Ihave no barn cellar. My manure is prin- 
| cipally covered by two extra cow-houses. 
| 20. My cows are mostly of native stock with a. 
| little mixture of Durham blood. 
21. In raising calves | take them from the cow | 
at one day old, feed them with milk from the cow | 





{ 





} 


26. I hire one man by the year at $150; one 
man 18 days in haying, at $128; and one man six 
days picking corn at 40 cents a day—total, $170 40. 

27. Lhave 190 apple trees—31 of them are graft- 
ed fruit. 

2x. I have 25 trees of various kinds of fruit ex- 
clusive of apples. P 

20. My trees have not suffered from canker 
worms or borers. 

30. [ allow a very little spirit through the hay- 
ing season. 


Estimate of the Produce of the Farm in 1838. 


28 1-2 bu. wheat at $2 per bu. $57 00 
56 ‘rye at $1 do. 56 00 
245 “« oats at 45cts. 110 25 
281-2« buckwheat at 62 1-2 cts. 17 81 
390 “ corn at $1 390 00 
245 «“ potatoes at 2 s. 81 66 
9 “ white beans at $1 2 00 


“ common white turnips at 25 c. 25 00 


60 « — ruta bage at 25. 15 00 
57 bbls. cider at $1 per bbl. 57 00 
40 “ winter apples at 25 c. 10 00 
100 “ apples to feed at 12c. 12 00 
250 “ apples fed out at6 1-4 c. 15 62 
Income of the garden for family use 23 00 
12 loads pumpkins at $1 12 00 
57 tons hay at $10 per ton 570 00 


800 bundles corn stalks at $1 per hun. 8 00 
Grass feed for all kinds of stock 321 43 


Poultry raised worth 28 25 
600 Ibs. wool at 50 c, 300 00 
3300 Ibs. pork at 10 c. 330 00 
'76 lambs raised at $1 75 per head 133 00 
14 fat sheep sold for $37 37 00 
20 sheep sold for $28 50 22 50 
4 spring calves at $6 a head 24 00 
10,000 ft. lumber at $12 per M. 120 00 
15 cords of fire wood at $2 50 37 50 
421 Ibs. butter at 20 c. 96 20 
0 lbs. cheese at 7 c. 7 00 
tons straw at $2 50 25 00 

2 bbls. soap at $4 8 00 
| 42 yds. flannel at 4 s. 28 00 
145 Joads manure at 50 c. 72 50 
54 00 


900 lbs. spring shoats at 6 c, 





$3112 72 


One thing I would mention that I consider very 
essential in keeping my farm in a good state of 
cultivation; that is to let a good coat of grass re- 
main on the ground during the winter. It serves 
as manure and makes my feed shoot forth very rap- 


|idly in the spring. 


Yours with respect. 
Oct., 1838. 
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IMPROVEMENT. 

In our last paper we said something ofimprovement— 
agricultural improvement. _We design to add a few re- 
marks, The subject should be kept constantly before 
the mind. No farmer ought to be satisfied with merely 
“ getting along.’’ There is another cant phrase, which 
we adopt in this case, which will express a second rule 


and a principal rule of duty; that is, he should “ go a- | 


head.”’ It is not enough for him to get from his place a 
mere subsistence ; but he should make that place con- 
tinually better. He should be continually seeking to 
render his farm more productive, more convenient, 
more easy to be cultivated, and in every respect more 
valuable. We would have bim pay some attention to 
appearances. Almost every one thinks it necessary to 
take great pains to please the taste. Why should not 
as much pains be taken to please the eye? We are of 
opinion that the pleasures of the eye are of a much high- 
er class than those of the taste. The pleasures of the 
taste cannot be cultivated greatly without danger to the 
morals. They are in their nature exclusively selfish ; 
and create a disposition fastidious and constantly grow- 
ing more difficult to be pleased. It is not so with the 
pleasures of the eye. These are opento all. Here 
there is no monopoly ; and much of our enjoyment ari- 
ses from the fact that these pleasures though in our pos- 
session, are enjoyed equally by others without detract- 
ing from any of their advantages to ourselves, 

An attention to appearances, neat arrangements, the 
removal from our premises of everything that is offen- 
sive, the addition of various ornaments and embellish- 
ments, all tends to strengthen our attachments to home, 
our domestic affections, and to increase our self respect 
and in this way directly contributes to refinement of 
manners and to good morals. 

Let improvements then go on. In the first place ren- 
der your farm as productive as you can. Secondly, ren- 
der it as convenient as you can. Thirdly, render it as 
neat and beautiful as you can, 

It would seem altogether probable that interest would 
induce every farmer to render his farm as productive as 
possible. Yet this is very far from being the case. Of 
eourse we should not advise a farmer to cultivate that 
which will never compensate him for his labor and ex- 
penditures. But where the production would afford an 
ample equivalent, we regret to be compelied to express ! 
our conviction that not one farm in two hundred is ren- 
dered as prsvuctive as it might be, and fully pay for the 
labor and expense, which it would require to make it 
so. How many farms in the State, consisting of one 
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| vorable, we have heard of only two farmers in the state, 
| who by any possibility could have obtained it ; whe had 
' sowed anything like the quantity of land that would 

have produced this amount, had the yield been even at 
| sixty bushels per acre. 

How many farmers in the State produce annually two 
thousand bushels of potatoes? We do not believe there 
aretwenty. In this matter we may be in error, yet we 
came to this conclusion from no limited observation.— 
Certainly there are very few farmers possessed of one 
hundred or even fifty acres of land who might not culti- 
vate to advantage their six or eight acres of potatoes. 
Few crops at three hundred bushels to an acre, pay bet- 
ter than they do. The cultivation of them, however, is 
in many parts of the country very poor ; and the aver- 
age yield perhaps does not exceed one hundred and fifty 
bushels. 

How many farmers in the State with their hundred 
acres produce two or three hundred bushels of other 
vegetables for their stock ; of carrots, of ruta baga, of 
beets, of parsnips? They must be very few. Here 
and there may be one, who provokes the ridicule of his 
neighbors by his singularity, or alarms them by his en- 
terprise. 

If the farmers will look next at the condition of their 
farms, and reinark how many acres lie absolutely waste, 
and how many not half improved ; how many saturated 
and spoiled by water which might be drained; how 
many in pasture, which might be brought under cultiva- 
tion; how many in wood which might be cleared ; how 
many laying open, which might be enclosed; it is not 
difficult to see how far short of what it might be, pro- 
duction falls. 


Here the agricultural improvement should begin—in 
constant, intelligent, skilful, persevering attempts to 
render the soil more productive ; to get more out of the 
earth ; to press her to her utmost capacity. We have 
not even approached that point. We are very far in 
the rear of it. As we increase her products, the more 
ample our means are rendered of farther increase. Un- 
der judicious husbandry, production increases the power 
of production. ‘Fhe more we get the more we can get, 
and the more means we have of keeping up and inereas- 
ing the fertility of the soil. How honestly such wealth 
is gained, every one must feel. ‘The saying of the 
shrewd Swift is often quoted; that “ the man who cau- 
ses two blades of grass to grow where but one grew be- 
fure, is to be esteemed a public benefactor.” This isa 
small increase ; and we hope no farmer whom we ad- 
dress will ever be satisfied without making the increase 
at least ten fold. 

We have much more to say on this subject, but at 
present we forbear. H.C 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON. 


The weather the last few days has been rather cold, 





hundred acres have tweutyfive under cultivation. Mog 
of them have not half that amount. How many iarmelt 
in the State produce annually a thousand bushels. of ; 
corn? As far as our observation goes, we do not believe | 
there is one in Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, or any of | 
the south-western counties. Possibly there may be two 
or three in the county of Berkshire. In Franklin coun- 
ty, in Hampshire and Hampden there may be half adoz- 
en all included. But there are in the State hundreds 
and hundreds of farms on which this might be done to 
the greatest advantage. In the wheat bill of the last 
year, a premium of one hundred dollars was offered to 
every farmer who should produce four hundred bushels 
of wheat. The premium was not claimed. The season 
it is true, was unfavorable ; but har it been ever so fa- 





but without any frost. We have had frequent tains, 
which have come in gentle succession, with occasional 
gleams of sunshine; but the temperature for the time 
of year has been lower than it was in April. 

There isa fine promise of fruit of every description, 
though much has fallen off, owing as we suppose to the 
cold weather. Corn is every where coming up well. 
Winter and spring grain look uncommonly well. Grass 
is every where well set and very forward. The mar- 
kets are very high and so are likely to continue. Cank- 
er worms have not as yet showed themselves in any 
great numbers; and of caterpillars there are hardly 
enough for the birds. Nothing at present is scarce but 





the complaints of the farmers. But they never fail ; 








and we shall have an abundant crop of them without 
doubt before the summer ends. Look out for them, as 
the almanac maker says of a sterm, running the direc- 
tion from the top to the bottom of the page, “ about 
these days.” 





H. C. 





ELECTION WEEK. 

The capital has been thronged the past week with 
visiters from the country, attending the anniversaries of 
many religious and benevolent associations. They are 
fully attended by clergymen and women, with a pretty 
liberal sprinkling of the laity. We have literally become 
a nation of orators, and speaking in public has got to be 
80 common a gift, that it is rather difficult to find aman, 
who does not in this way try to set the world to rights. 
The women too, have taken to speaking in public, and 
show off in grand style—at this, some portion of the 
men take fire. These poor souls think it enough to be 
favored with their private admonitions, without a con- 
tinnance of the same edifying strains in public. We 
say let those both men and women speak, who have 
any thing to say. We wish we could silence some, who 
have nothing to say; yet insist upon speaking the 
whole time. As to the women, we hardly know what 
is to be done with them. In England the ladies of the 
Queen's bed chamber, the maidsof honor, have actually 
prevented the accession of the Tory ministry and beaten 
the Hero of Waterloo. Weare getting into a bad way ; 
and what is to be done with these women we do not 
see. We wonder what they were made for. They 
have produced a vast deal of trouble in the world 
ever since our great great grandmother took such very 
bad counsel in the garden of Eden. 

H.C 





NOTE. 


The Editor of the Courier gives it as his opinion that 
the high prices of provisions are in part owing to the 
appropriation of large tracts of land and a great amount 
of labor to the cultivation of the Morus Multicaulis. 
This cause certainly comes under the head of specula- 
tion; and undoubtedly has had its influence, But it 
has as yet scarcely begun to be felt. The high prices 
and the inordinate speculations in Multicaulis began last 
year. Before that, the cultivation was comparatively 
limited, as the plants were a drug in the market. The 
extraordinary prices since obtained however, have led to 
the devotion of a great extent of land to the cultivation, 
and very large investments of capital. This will un- 
doubtedly interfere with the production of grain and 
meat. It would seem impossible, however in the na- 
ture of things, that the extravagance or fanaticism on 
this subject should continue longer than the present 
season. ‘The market will be overstocked or purchasers 
will not continue to pay such prices for an article, 
which may be propagated as easily as currant bushes. 


Our belief in the success of the silk cultivation 
amounts to a strong confidence. Yet afterall it is matter 
of experiment, which time only canestablish. The great 
difficulty will be found not in the price of labor, but in 
the absolute impossibility of procuring it at any price. 
There are not hands enough. Other employments oc- 
cupy vast numbers, who cannot easily transfer them- 
selves from one employment to another; and there are 
multitudes, poor ehough indeed, but who will not 
work—and who would faint with horror at the sight a 
silk worm, though they have no such difficulties in 
wearing the products of his labor. 

H. C. 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. | 
Saturday, June \st, 1839. | 

Thomas Lee, Esq., of Brookline, presented some fine | 
specimens of Roses and other flowers. | 

Sam'l Walker, of Roxbury, upwards of fifty varieties | 
of Tulips, with bouquets, &c. 

Wm. Kenrick, Ksq., of Newton, Pwonias, Moutan, 
Papaveracea, Rosea and single crimson, Chinese Glycine 
or Wistaria consequana, perfectly hardy when grown | 
in elevated situations; scarlet fl. Horse Chesnut, pur- | 
ple Beech, variegated leaved Syringe, &c., and some | 
fine bouquets. 

Native Plants by Ezra Weston, jr., Esq. and Francis | 

| 


Parker, viz.; Lupinus perennis, Geranium maculatum, 
Rubus trivialis, Uvularia sessifolia, Viola pedata, Arum 
triphyllum, Aquilegia Canadensis, Convallaria bifoliata, | 
Convallaria, Geum Rivale, Trientalis Americana, Seu- | 
ecio Aureus, Potentilla Argentea, Trillium Cernuum, 
Silene Pennsylvanica, Crysanthemum leucanthemum, 
Nuphar advena, Uraspermum Claytoni, Viola pubescens. 

Native Plants by J. E. Teschemacher, Esq. ; Trilli- 
um erectum, T. yellow var.; Crategus crusgalli, Con- 
vallaria stellata, Polygonatum multiflorum, Botrychium 
Virginicum, Sisyrynchium anceps, Lathyrus palustris, | 
Epigea repens, Viola pubescens, V. obovata, V. lanceo- | 
lata, V. cucullata, Arenaria lateriflora, Actea rubra, | 
Osmorhisa longistylis, Myosotis arvensis, Helvella escu- | 
lenta, esculent Morel, gathered near Boston, May, 1839 | 
—at Covent Garden market, London, 6th of April 1839, | 
they sold readily at 16 s. sterling the pound. 

Vegetables—James L. L. F. Warren, Esq. of Bright- 
on, presented some fine specimens of the Long Southgate 
Cucumber. White and Purple Broccolt and Hard-head 
Lettuce. For the Committee. 

S. WALKER, Chairman. 





7 NOTICE.—The premiums for the best display 
of Violas, $5; for the second best display, $2; and for 
the best seedling, $3 will be awarded en Saturday next, 
9th inst. Per order. 


June 2d, 1839. S. WALKER, Chairman. 
“BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, June 3, 1829. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market, 315 Beef Cattle, 25 Pairs Working Oxen, 
25 Cows and Calves, 130 Sheep, and 120 Swine. 

110 Beet Cattle remain unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle.—Prices have further declined 
and we reduce our quotations again to correspond to 
sales. First quality, $8 75 a $9 00 Second quality, 
$38 00 a $8 50. Third quality. $7 25 a $7 75. 

Working Oxen.-—We noticed a few sales, viz. $95, 
$115, $130, and $148 

Cows and Calves.—We quote sales at, $39, $40, $46, 
$55, BGO, and B72. 

Sheep —Sale of lots were made at $3 50, $4 50, 
$5 00, and $6 00. 

Swine.—One lot only was sold to peddle at 8 for suws 
9 for barrows. At retail from 9 to 11. Small pigs 12 1-2. 














THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending June 2. 








Jone, 1839. | 7A.M.| 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 


Monday, 27 | 60 82 | 66 E. 
Tuesday, 28 | 66 78 | #74 | Ss. 
Wednesday, 29 62 75 70 Ss. 
Thursday, 30] 58 68 | 56 | N 
Friday, 31 48 | 6 55 | Ww 
Saturday, 1 44 54 48 c. 

so | E 








Sunday, 2| 47 | 60 
BOAR FOR SALE. 

For sale a Boar 3 parts Berkshire, 1 part Mackay, one year 
old, raised by Elias Phinney, Esq , of Lexington. Apply to 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO., New England Farmer Office. 

June 5. 3t SIMON H. BARRETT, Malden. 





TO GARDENERS AND FARMERS. 
The subscriber has constantly for sale at his Garden, in 
Brighton, the hest varieties of the following plants: ; 

Ear'y and Late Cauliflowers, 

Purple and White Broc-oli, 

Cabhage of every kind, 

Celery, Peppers, Tomato and Lettuce, 

Martynia, Okra, &c. &c. 
Also—Cucumber, Melon and 


vash Plants, in pots, ready 
for transplanting. 


.L. L. F. WARREN, 


| WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. \WILOLESALE PRICES CURRE 





Brighton, June 5. 





| 





| 
Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- 
son; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose. In using this machine, the farmer may be cer- 
tain that his seed is putinto the ground, and at the same 
time in the best possible manner. There has been a great 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are | 
very apt to cleg up, and the farmer might go over an acre of | 
land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with this; it is so | 
constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sower, 
the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work at 
less than one quarter the expense of the common way of | 
sowing his seeds, and have it done in a much better manner; | 
it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and | 
rolls them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden 
Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots, 
Beets, Parsnips, Onions. It is highly recommended by 
a great number of persons who have used it the present 


season. For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
April 3. 


SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINE. 





























——— 
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For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
Nos. 61 and 52 North Market Street, Sayle’s Garden Engines 
This Engine is a splendid article, and will throw a constant 
Stream of water to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great 
force, and in case of fire would be a good substitue for a fire 








engine. 


It is the most perfect article for the purpose ever in- 
troduced. 4 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


DOUBLE DAHLIA ROOTS, 

For sale at the New England Agricultura) Warehouse and 
Seed Store, a superb collection of Double Dahlias, consisting 
of all the improved varieties. 

Also, Double Carnations of many fine varieties. 

May 6. JOSEPH BRECK & Co. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

A few thousand trees of the genuine Morus Malticaulis; 
soa few thousand cuttings of the same may be had on im- | 
mediate application to the subsciiber, 

WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Nonantum Hill, Newton. 
ANNUALS IN POTS. 

J. L. L. F. WARREN has for sale, at his garden in 
Brighton, a great variety of Annuals, started in pots and 
ready for transplanting. 

flay 22. 








April 24. 








Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe. 

Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe all sizes constantly for sale at 

No. i City Wharf, by A. FEARING & CO. 

May 22. 8w 

FOR SALE. | 
A very superior Berkshire Boar and Sow, twentytwo | 
months vid, very large of their age. Apply to 
May 18. eptf JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 








Just received at the New England Farmer Office, the 
Second Report on the Agriculture of Massachusetts, by Hen- 
ry Colman, Commissioner for the the Agricultural Survey of | 
the State. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 10. 51 and 52 North Market St. | 
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13 00 
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4 00 
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1 07 
98 
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1 25 
85 
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i8 00 | 20 00 
13 00 | 14 00 











From 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs. | 
| Pot, “4 rT o | 5 00 | 
| Beans, white, Foreign, bushel 2 00 
_ ue Domestic, . “ )}) oo 
Beer, mess, barrel 
No. 1. te 14 50 
prime, , uf 
Beeswax, white, pound 37 
yellow,  )  o 
Cueese, new milk, ae 
Bone Manure, ; bushel 
in casks, en 
FeATHERS, northern, geese, : . fpound | ' 
southern, geese, « “| @ 
Frax. (American) . 3 
Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal 
Bav, > s ‘ 
Maccenet. No. | barre] | 14 50 
Fiove, Genesee, cash, . a a 
Baltimore, Howard street, : 7 3 
Richmond canal, ed nel 
Alexandria wharf, £3 7 25 | 
Rye, 4 2 “s 5 50 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. : . “ 437 | 
| Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel} 1 05 | 
southern flat, yellow, “e 97 | 
white, . ° 88 | 
Rye, northern, ” | 
Barley, ; ; ; yi 80 | 
Oats, northern, (prime) . ? 60 | 
Hay, best English, per ton, . , 
Eastern screwed, 
Hops, ist quality, pound 4 
2d quality, 6g \4 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, ™ 12 | 
southern, Ist sort, ; , $4 12 | 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, > 29 
do. country do. “e 25 
Baltimore city tannage, “a 26 | 
do. dry hides, ~ 24 
New York red, light, . ~ 23 
Boston, do. slaughter, “ 23) 
Boston dry hides, “ dll | 
Lime, best sort, . ‘ : : cask 85 
Oit, Sperm, Spring and Summer, . /gallon 
Winter, ‘ ; as L15 | 
Whale, refined, . . . . 60 
Linseed, American, “ | 
Neat’s Foot, . ‘ , ; - 95 | 
Piaster Pants, per ton of 2200 lbs. 275 
Pork, extra clear, ; ‘ barre] | 26 00 
clear, " 25 00 
Mess, = ‘ “ 22 £0 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, jbushel| 2 00, 
Red Top, southern, Le 85 
northern, ie. 
Canary, : « 1 50 
Hemp, ; « 262 
Flax, . . ‘ | « 175 
Red Clover, northern, |pound | 
Southern Clover, nore, * | 
Soap, American, No. 1, .,® 6 | 
. No. 2, ; 5 | 
TaLtow, tried, ‘ . ; « 13 
TeAZLES, Ist sort, . " ‘ \pr M.} 300 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 58 
American, full blood, washed, | ” 55 
do. ' 3-4ths do. “ 47 | 
do. 1-2 do. s 42 
do. 1-4 and common, | ” 37 | 
£ . { Pulled superfine, 58 
wis “ 52 
ES 4 No. 2, | “ 37 
z =! No, 3, “ 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, . ‘ ‘ ; ‘pound ; 13 
southern and western, . a 12 
Pork, whele hogs, ’ ‘ o | 20 
Pouttry, perlb.,  . i ‘ . an 
Butter, tub, , . . “ 20 
lump, ee 20 
Eaas, . . : ‘ dozen 15 
Potatoes, Chenango, . bushel 70 
white, ° " 50 
Apres, Baldwin barrel 
Kussets, “ 1356 
Ciper, ° ‘ | “ 1300 
refined, “ 16 00 


1 20 


287 
27 00 
26 00 
23 00 

276 

1 00 

1 50 

1 60 

3 00 

1 87 


40 
62 
65 
40 


~~» 





3 25 
6 00 

















FOR SALE. 


5000 Cabbage Plants, in fine order. 


May 22, 


Apply to DANIEL 
HINDS, at Mr Stearns’s, near the colleges at Cambridge. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


MRS. JUDSON, 


| 


> | 


omen as 





that we grieve to think of the approaching death of 
the young, the virtuous, the ready? Alas! it is 
selfishness of human nature that would keep to it- 


A British officer, Major Calder Campbell, de- | self the purest and sweetest gifts of heaven, to en- 


scribing an “adventure in Ava,” in the year 1526, 
gives a beautiful and affecting description of Mrs 
Judson, the wife of the celebrated missionary in 
the East Indies. Major Campbell, then a lieuten- 
ant, when descending the Irawaddi river, in a ca- 
noe manned by Burmans, was attacked in the night 
while asleep, by his faithless boatmen, and severe- 
ly wounded and robbed. When waiting on the 
beach with much anxiety and distress for the pas- 
sage of some friendly bark, a row-boat was seen 
approaching. Signals of distress were made, and 
a skiff sentto his assistance. The following is the 
language of the writer :— 

“ We were taken on board. My eyes first rest- 
ed on the thin attenuated form of a lady—a wuire 
lady! the first white woman I had seen for more 
than a year! she was standing on the little deck of 
the row boat, leaning on the arm of a sickly look- 
ing gentleman, with an intellectual cast of counte- 
nance—in whom I at once recognised the husband 
or the brother. 


His dress and bearing pointed him out as a mis- 
sionary. I have said that I had not beheld a white 
female for many days; and now the soothing ac- 
cents of female words fell upon my ears, like a 
household hymn of my youth. My wound was 
tenderly dressed, my head bound up, and I was 
Jaid upon a sofa bed. With whata thankful heart 
did I breathe forth a blessing on these kind Samar- 
itans! with what delight did I drink in the mild, 
gentle sounds of that sweet woman’s voice, as she 
pressed me to recruit my strength with some of 
that ‘beverage which cheers but not inebriates !’ 
She was seated in a large sort of swinging chair, 
of American construction, in which her slight, 
emaciated, but graceful form, appeared almost 
ethereal. Yet with much of heaven, there were 
still the breathings of earthly feelings about her, 
for at her feet rested a babe, a little, wan baby, on 
which her eyes often turned with all a mother’s 
love; and gazing frequently upon her delicate fea- 
tures, with a fond yet fearful glance, was that 
meek missionary, her husband! Her face was pale, 
very pale; with that expression of deep and seri- 
ous thought which speaks of the strong and vigor- 
ous mind within the frail and perishing body ; her 
brown hair was braided over a placid and holy 
brow,—but her hands—those small, lily hands, 
were quite beautiful ; beautiful they were, and very 
wan; forah! they told of disease—of death— 
death in all its transparent grace—when the sickly 
blood shines through the clear skin, even as the 
bright poison lights up the Venetian glass which 
is about to shatter! That lady was Mrs Judson, 
whose long captivity and severe hardships amongst 
the Burmese, have since been detailed in her pub- 
lished journals. 


I remained two days with them; two delightful 
days they were tome. Mrs Judson’s powers of 
conversation were of the first order, and the many 
affecting anecdotes that she gave us of their long 
and cruel bondage—their struggles in the cause of 
religion—and their adventures during a long resi- 
dence at the court of Ava, gained a heightened in- 
terest from the beautiful energetic simplicity of her 
language, as well as from the certainty I felt that 
so fragile a flower, as she in very truth was, had 
but a brief season to linger on earth! Why is it 














counter the blasts and the blights of a world where 
we see them, rather than that they should be trans- 
planted to a happier region, WHERE WE SE® THEM 
not! 

When IJ left the kind Judson’s | did so with re- 
gret.—When [ looked my last on her mild worn 
countenance, as she issued some instructions to my 
new set of boatmen, | felt my eyes fill with pro- 
phetic tears. ‘ihey were not perceived ; we part- 
ed, and we never met again; nor is it likely that 
the wounded subalrern was ever again thought of 
by those who had succoured him. Mrs Judson, 
and her child, died soon after the cessation of hos- 
tilities.” 





Semmno_e aNnecpotr.—The intrepid bravery 
and tender affections of one of these Indians are 
strikingly verified in the following anecdote. Hav- 
ing taken refuge for some time in the city of San 
Augustine, and got the name of Peter, he moved 
his residence to St. Anastasia’s Island, which makes 
the harbor of the city, employed as a hunter by Mr 
Fish, an English gentleman, who owned that Lsland, 
and who gave it celebrity by the culture of the 
sweet orange. Peter being absent, a party of his 
enemics crossed the river, surprised his habitation, 
and murdered his wife and two children, On his 
return he did not’ hesitate a moment on the course 
to pursue; he fastened up his house containing the 
dead, repaired to Mr Fish’s dwelling, near by, to 
borrow a gun that Mr Fish had made with a large 
bore, expressiy for shooting ducks in large flocks. 
In this Peter put an uncommon load of buck shot, 
and getting into his canoe, proceeded up the river 
all alone, about six miles, to a creek on the main, 
as though instinct had pointed to him the way they 
went. He ascended the creek, when a distant 
smoke, curling above the forest, apprised him of 
an Indian camp. 


He landed, and, taking his course through the 
woods of a hostile country, discovered four Indians 
sitting on a log, side by side, and a fifth near by 
employed in cooking; he circled round so as to 
bring the four in range, crept up close, fired, threw 
down his gun and rushed up with his tomahawk. 
The report, the fall of four Indians, and Peter’s 
presence, armed with such a weapon, were so sud- 
den and impressive, that the one who was cooking 
neither attempted defence nor fight, but became an 
easy prey to vengence. By this time he found 
that one of the fallen was but wounded, and was 
endeavoring to reach his arms; but Peter had the 
advantage in being already armed. On searching, 
he found the scalps of his wife and children 
stretched out to dry, which he brought off, with 
several articles of property they had stolen, some 
of their arms, and the scalps of the five Indians he 
had killed, the greatest of all trophies, in his con- 
ception; returned home and buried his wife and 
children the same evening, and literally pined to 
death over their grave. This anecdote I had from 
Mr Fish, who pointed ovt tome poor Peter’s grave. 
—St. dugustine Herald. 





Consovarion.—* Father,” said a sporting youth 
to his revered parent, “they say trout will bite now.” 
“ Well, well,” was the consoling reply, “mind your 
work, then, and you’ll be sure they won’t bite you.” 





NATURE. 
FROM ,SINTERN ABBEY. 
For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And 1 have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of ail thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore, am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my mortal being. 





Wordsworth. 
BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that, 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, 
and solicits the patronage of the agricultural community 
Price at the Mill 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks and de- 
livered at any part of the city at 40 cents per bushel, and no 
charge for casks or carting. 

Also, ground Oyster Shells. 

Orders left at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox- 
bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, or through the Post 
Office will receive prompt attention. ; 

March 27. NAHUM WARD. 
FOR NEW YORK. 

Cabin Fare 83 00—Deck Fare 81 50. 

The Steamer JOHN W. RICHMOND, Capt. Win. H. 
Townsend, will leave Providence on MONDAYS and 
THURSDAYS, at 44 o’ciock, PM. 

3> Cars to meet the boat will leave Boston at half past 
2 o’clock, P. M. 

Mondays and Thursdays, will be her regular days of leav- 
ing Providence, until futher notice. : 

For further information, apply to S. Q. Cocxran, 30 Cen- 
gress Street, Boston. 

N. B. Freight taken at 6 cents per cubic foot. 

June 5. 


BRUSSA MULURERRY. 

A fresh lot of genuine Brussa Mulberry Seed just received 
at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street This species of Mul- 
berry flourishes best in high and even poor lands, and is 
more likely to endure the rigors of our severe winetrs and 
not so subject to the effect of the frost, as trees brought from 
more southern latitudes, or warmer climes. 

The leaves of the Morus alba of Brussa, are said to con- 
tain a much greater quantity of saccharine matter, than any 
other of the white species, and moreover, the Jeaf is much 
larger than those of Italy and Spain; it is also a hardy tree, 
susceptible of heing raised in climates, where the frosts are 
severe. 

At the annual fair of the American Institute, at New 
York, in October last, specimens of the leaves of the Brussa 
tree, of different years’ growth, were exhibited, and excited 
universal approbation, and the Institute awarded a silver 
meda\ for the introduction of this invaluable tree, observing 
in the report of the committee, “that these with every new 
and useful plant, calculated to withstand the rigors of our 
climate, are worthy of attention, and those introducing them 
into our country. deserve to be placed on the catalogue of 
our country’s benefactors.” 

May 22. 





Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 59 cents. 
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